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About such full-fed satiety there is a calm, but of the kind
that goes before a storm. Since the law of life is change,
all contentment carries the germ of discontentment in its
core. As the petals of a flower unfold they expose to the
sun for ripening the&eeds of its own decay; and when the
fruit is ripe, it falls. Dean Inge, watching the Diamond
Jubilee, tells us how the very plenitude of that pomp filled
him with foreboding for the future.
Every success involves a cost, and the success of empire
abroad was achieved only at the cost of ugliness at home,
especially in the industrial north. Early in the century
Cobbett, bold lover of England, had called London the
Great Wen; what would he have called the Potteries or
Manchester when the century ended? The black smoke
that lay over the industrial sores of the north seemed like
a pall purposely placed there in order to veil human atro-
cities from the sight of heaven. It was well within living
memory that women in the mines had worn harness, animal-
like, and young children at looms had worked such long
hours that when they could no longer keep their eyes open
they fell asleep, and so fell into the machinery and were cut
to pieces: such horrors being suffered in the name of trade
and empire. The spirit of darkness and ugliness entered
the very homes of the people, where fathers beat their
children with sadistic relish in the name of filial piety and
the fifth commandment, and where the walls were hung
with pictures of the Landseer school, of which one of the
distinguishing marks was the bloody realism of its stags' at
bay, bleeding hounds, dead fish, and wounded game.
This immense satisfaction and complacency of empire,
with the ugliness attending it,* produced its natural reaction.
In politics a spur was given to Socialism, in religion to
atheism or agnosticism, and in art to the cry of Art for
Art's Sake. Art, it was urged, could have no truck with
such a world. If that was life it were best to avoid it. If
life was ugly and practical, then art must be beautiful and
useless, and be careful to keep itself to itself. The art of
the nineties, therefore, looking out upon the world for its
inspiration, and seeing only John Bull's beflagged stomach
filling the sky, decided to avert its gaze from a spectacle